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Authority in Religion. By Rev. J. H. Leckie. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1909. Pp. x+238. $2.00. 

The subject of this book is timely. The author has read widely and 
thought to good purpose. His views are in the main moderate and reason- 
able and the reading of his book ought to contribute to clearness of thought 
upon the part of many who are now in perplexity. 

The general positions of the book may be summed up briefly as follows: 
Authority is "a power not self-produced which rules belief or conduct." 
Authority is real. Liberty is real. Our problem is not to get rid of either 
but to adjust these two facts to one another. Authority is a relative term. 
It does not carry with it the idea of infallibility. It demands respect and 
consideration, not necessarily and always obedience. Distinction must be 
made between the source and the organ of authority. The only source 
is God. The ultimate organ is the soul in communion with God — the 
soul to whom God reveals the truth. Every human soul is then poten- 
tially a medium of revelation and an organ of authority. But not all 
souls are equally such. The method of God is aristocratic. To the few 
great souls he reveals himself with special clearness and fulness, and these 
then become authorities, i. e., organs of authority, to the multitude. But 
the community of the devout, each member of which is in his lesser measure 
an organ of authority, is as a community an important rival or corroborator 
of the prophet in the sphere of authority. And to that end the individual 
himself, in his measure an authority and endowed with liberty, stands 
over against these other greater authorities, bound to give heed to their 
voice, but bound also to be true to the voice of authority speaking in his 
own soul. For who can say that he too is not a prophet? The sinlessness 
of Jesus added to his own consciousness of authority gives to him a unique 
position. He is, though not in every sense yet in a true sense, an absolute 
authority. The church, though often wrong, is yet for the individual only 
less authoritative than the Christ. This authority pertains primarily 
indeed rather to the facts of religious experience than to the dogmas which 
have been formulated as interpretations of these facts. Yet in respect to 
the great dogmas of the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the Reconciliation 
through Christ, the Remission of Sins, and the Resurrection from the 
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dead, it is impossible that they should have survived the stress and strain 
of all the generations, had they not been peculiarly fitted to express and 
defend the substance of faith. 

There are some notable features in this treatment of the subject. 
Miracles are never mentioned in the book. The whole argument for 
religious authority based on deeds of power is simply ignored. Have we 
indeed entered the new era in this respect ? The relativity of authority is 
expressly and admirably set forth. These two facts signify more than 
possibly even the author himself recognizes. With the surrender of the 
notion that authority is attested by a deed in itself having no relation to 
the message but only authenticating the messenger, and with the recogni- 
tion of the distinction between authority and infallibility, the soul of the 
individual becomes the final arbiter for its own beliefs and conduct; in 
duty bound indeed to give earnest heed to the voice of prophet and of 
church, but not less to keep for itself the seat of the judge, and to recog- 
nize the similar right and duty of every soul. The whole discussion is 
notable too for its judicial recognition of both sides of the case and its 
preference for a reasonable middle ground rather than either extreme. 

Nevertheless the book has its limitations. To confine the discussion 
to authority in religion, leaving on one side the authority of the state, 
society, and the home in matters non-religious, was quite within the author's 
right. He was likewise within his right in addressing his discussion to 
the theist only; but he thereby materially diminished the value of the 
book, for to many a sober and religious-minded man the most serious 
problem in the realm of authority is just this: Is there a self- revealing 
God whose will I may know and so come under its authority ? And when 
the author defends this limitation by the statement, "We take for granted 
the belief in God, for without that belief the question of religious authority 
does not emerge," he falls into a palpable fallacy. Is not the existence 
of a thing a part of the question concerning it ? 

But the author imposes upon his discussion another limitation which 
he does not mention and is perhaps not aware of. Though citing 
Mohammed and Buddha among the prophets, real bearers of revelation, 
his discussion as a whole bounds itself by the horizon of the Hebrew and 
Christian revelation. Admitting the Pauline contention that God is one, 
he yet, like Paul himself, falls short of making a thoroughgoing application 
of it. His defense of the authority of the church we can but believe would 
not have been carried to the length to which he carries it if he had kept 
in mind what he in fact recognizes, that God has been as really present, 
even if not as fully apprehended, among other nations both ancient and 
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modern as in those who have been the recipients of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian revelation. 

Moreover, even the very idea of authority itself despite seeming care 
and exactness in definition is left somewhat hazy. "Authority," the author 
says, "is a power not self-produced, which rules belief or conduct" (p. 2). 
This definition, he claims, applies to all kinds of authority, whether of the 
state, the church, the book, or mystical experience, adding, that "it is ever 
the confession of the saints that they do not find the truth, but the truth 
them." Later (pp. 98, 99) he says "Religious authority is found wherever 
conviction arises in the soul such as to carry with it the assurance that it is 
of God. This conviction may be created in three ways : (1 ) by direct reve- 
lation to the individual conscience in which it is found, (2) or by a message 
conveyed to that conscience through a specially endowed soul, and recog- 
nized by it as true, (3) or by a deliverance of the common religious con- 
sciousness, verified in the individual experience," and adds, that "there 
is no real test of truth except experience." Again he says (p. 135), "By 
the authority of the church is meant (in harmony with the whole principle 
of this essay) not its executive power or its right to coerce the conscience, 
but the constraining weight of its religious witness." These later state- 
ments apparently qualify and interpret the original definition. By "rules" 
the author apparently means "has the right to rule." He evidently does 
not mean to ascribe authority to that which actually though wrongfully 
controls, or to deny it to that which though having the right to control is 
resisted. But furthermore "rule" must, in view of his definition of the 
authority of the church, mean not "control," but "demand consideration." 
Even the expression "not self -originated " must, in consistency with the 
author's later statements, be interpreted as not applying to the conviction 
or command to which the individual yields, for this must not only be tested 
by individual experience, but may originate in such experience. What 
the phrase really expresses is the author's conviction that back of every 
authoritative conviction or command there lies a personality other than 
that of him to whom it is authoritative. Does he mean this in the experi- 
mental sense ? Must the scientist recognize an authority other than that 
of its truth before a proposition becomes authoritative ? Must the com- 
munity in a democracy recognize in its own law the voice of God in 
order to recognize its authority ? Has conscience no authority except for 
the conscious theist? Who vouches for the theistic judgment itself? 
There seems to be some lack of clear thinking here. There is a similar 
lack in respect to the important distinction between conduct and belief as 
related to authority. The parent has the right to control the conduct of 
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his child; has he the same right in respect to his belief? How is it with 

the state and the church? This distinction recognized in the definition 

is thereafter scarcely referred to. In consequence the argument suffers in 

clearness and cogency, tending on the one hand to a possible underestimate 

of authority in respect to conduct and on the other to an overestimate in 

respect to belief. 

Despite these defects of the book it is a valuable contribution to 

the subject and in the main calculated to influence thinking in the right 

direction. 

Ernest D. Burton 
The University of Chicago 



The Gospel of Reconciliation or At-one-ment. By W. C. 
Walker. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1909. 
vi+245 pages. $2.00. 

Through his recent book, The Gospel of Reconciliation, or At-one-ment, 
Rev. W. C. Walker of Glasgow has laid the Christian world under renewed 
obligation. 

To those familiar with his earlier books: The Spirit and the Incarnation, 
and The Cross and the Kingdom, the title of the new work will give rise to 
the question as to what it contains that is new. A close reading of the 
other books will disclose that much that is in the new book is in the others, 
at least in germ. Wherein then lies the justification for the new book ? 

It is not merely an expansion of germinal ideas found in the other books. 
Mr. Walker feels that "the present outlook in a large portion of Christen- 
dom is 'most ominous'" and doubts if the churches are faithful to Christ 
and "His Gospel of God." Modern evangelism, he feels, is in danger of 
falling into legalism, and of veiling the free, universal, unconditional forth- 
going of divine grace by preaching conditions of acceptance with God 
utterly foreign to his uncorrupted gospel. He therefore tasks himself 
to bring the Gospel of Reconciliation to its proper place in the mind of 
the church. 

What is the Gospel of Reconciliation? It is not merely that God 
forgives all who in contrition seek to leave their sin and amend their lives. 
The prophetism of the Old Testament proclaimed this. The Gospel 
of Reconciliation in Christ came as a new, freshly creative, personal force 
into the world. It is the simple message of the holy God and father who 
cannot wait until his wandering children return, but who in the urgent 
necessity of holy love must go forth to cause their return and bring them 
into at-one-ment with himself. The whole experience of Christ represents 



